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A TREATISE ON THE CULTURE OF 
WHEAT.—NO. VII. 

Practical Observations on the Culture of Wheat. 

We should consider manure not merely | 

useful as food for plants ; it possesses oth- | 





culture of wheat, we must plough more 
land and manure in moderate quantities, 
and plough it often—not let it lay long to 
grass, that we may have more benefit from 
the rotten turf or vegetable manure. 

We may supply land with vegetable sub- 
stances, such as leaves, roots, grass, stub- 
ble, straw, &c., which will serve for a 
number of years as food for wheat, with- 
out causing it to rust: whereas, if these 
substances had first been eaten by animals, 
and then applied to the soil, the food for 
wheat from these substances would soon 
be so closely blended with the soil, and 
spread in every part of it, that this food 
could be received by the wheat ouly by 
means of innumerable fibrous roots extend- 


er qualities, when in a proper state of de- ed into every part of thesoil. These roots 


composition, scarcely less essential to the 
growth of wheat, viz: those of imparting 
to the soil warmth, looseness, and variety. 
But these last qualities are extinct when| 


are not at first formed in sufficient number 
and extent, to supply the wheat plant with 
food in suitable quantities. This soil would 
indeed be rich, containing in abundance 


manure is fully decomposed.—Animal tna-} suitable food for wheat, and that in a pre- 


nure is the most operative and the most 
important of all the manures. Its efficacy 
and its utility are well known to us, and in 


pared state. The disease arises, not from 
the quality of the seed, but from the irreg- 
ular manner in which the plant is fed from 


the older parts of this State it is the main-|the soil ; for irregular feeding of plants, as 


spring of vegetation. But, like the best 
medicines, it should be judiciously and 
cautiously used, and, like those in unskil- 
ful hands, is often productive of more in- 
jury than benefit. I think this manure is 
wore prejudicial to the growth of wheat 
than others only from the circumstance of 
iis being more decomposed. Strictly speak- 
ing, the rust of wheat should not be attrib- 
uted to the use of this manure; but to the 
ground being over-charged with fully de- 
composed manure of whatever kind, and 
tiis uniformly incorporated with the soil. 
We may observe that on new or burnt 
land, in places where the vegetable mould 
is deep and abundant, wheat will rust ; al- 
0 where large piles of wood have been 
burnt, unless the ashes are spread before it 
soaked by rain. In these cases the same 
effect is produced by vegetable manure and 
ashes, which is produced on old land by 
aulmal manure. This kind of manure may 
be advantageously used in the culture of 
wheat, if applied in proper quantities, and 
in a suitable manner ; and may, I believe, 
in some cases even operate as a preventive 
of rust. On old Jand, not extremely rich, 
4 moderate quantity of well rotted barn 
yard manure, spread on the ground after 
ploughing and harrowed in with the wheat, 
Would not increase the rust, but rather, | 
think, have a tendency to prevent it-—Ani- 
mal manure contains the fertilizing prop- 
erties of vegetables in a compressed form, 
and in a more prepared state, as the essen- 
tial oil of mecicinal plants and roots does 
their virtues. This manure should not be 
used in large quantities at a time on wheat 
land ; but to make it serviceable in the 
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well as animals, often induces disease .-— 
For this reason it will be very difficult, if 
not impossible to raise good wheat on land 
made extremely rich by fully decomposed 
manure. A clay soil, or that composed 
partly of clay, will bear animal manure 
better than any other. Anda mixture of 
any soils of different qualities is of much 
importance where animal manure is used. 

Lime and ashes are recommended as be- 
ing excellent manure for wheat ; doubiless 
they are so. They possess one quality 
which renders them superior to most other 
manures ; they will long remain in the 
ground without incorporating with the 
soil. On this account, even if they afford 
no food for wheat, they would be excellent 
ingredients in the soil. They are also of 
use to counteract the effect of any acidity 
which may be in the soil or in the manure. 
The more vegetable matter, such as litter, 
straw, swamp mud and forest manure, we 
mix with dung the better it will be for 
wheat. 

That which we apply to old land as 
manure, is not the only thing which serves 
as food for wheat and other plants. Poor 
or exhausted land may be restored to fer- 
tility by tillage and the cultivation of clo- 
ver and some other vegetables, without 
manuring. The roots, the stubble and 
whatever vegetable matter is left on the 
ground will, if the land is rightly manag- 
ed, be of much consequence to the next 
crop. To turn these to the most account, 
and make them most serviceable to the ear- 
ly growth of wheat, deserves particular at- 
tention. The nourishment from the veg- 
etable substances, when partly decomposed 








as it is prepared in the ground, is the pe- 
culiar food of the young wheat plants, and 
is fed to them ina proper manner. The 
importance of having this food prepared 
by a suitable fallow for wheat, has already 
been noticed.— Wheat is the least exhaust- 
ing to land of any crop of its value we can 
raise ; but it is not so hardy, and is more 
subject to disease than many others. Like 
the feebler kind of animals, it requires to 
be raised with much care, especially in its 
early growth. Like mo-t young animals, 
it needs its peculiar food, and that this 
should be fed to it in a proper manner, as 
it is capable of receiving ii. Young calves 
cannot feed and thrive on hay and grass 
from the crib and the pasture: So the 
voung plants of wheat must have from 
their mother earth that nourishment, warm 
and fresh, which nature prepares and fc eds 
to them from the decaying vegetable mat- 
ter inthe soil. But if wheat is well fed 
and thrifty when young, it will afterwards 
feed and do well on almost any thing th.t 
serves to nourish other plants. 

The time and manner of ploughing is of 
much importance in the cniture of wheat, 
as well as other plants ; so much so that it 
may be thought to de-erve a particular no- 
tice, and ought to be treated as a separate 
item in the art of raising wheat. But it is 
so intimately connected with judicious ma- 
nuring that it may properly come under 
this head ; for we cannot fully discuss this 
subject without considering how and when 
manure should be mixed with the soil, and 
to what depth it should be covered, and 
the ground loosened with the plough.— 
The object or use of ploughing is, to stop 
the growth of such vegetables as are in the 
ground, and turn them to manure for oth- 
er plants; to mix the manure with the 
<oi!, and cover it a proper depth ; and to 
loosen the ground, and make a soil of suf- 
ficient depth pervious to water and the 
roots of plants. —Deep ploughing, when the 
land will admit of it, is beneficial to wheat, 
as well as other plants. Generally 8 or 10 
inches, I think, would not be too deep. 
Wheat growing on a deep soil will not be 
so much injured by excessive moisture or 
by drowth, as ifonashoal soil. But lam 
decidedly of opinion, that deep manuring 
is prejudicial to our wheat crops. But the 
difference between deep ploughing and 
deep manuring is more easily made in 
theory than in practice, unless we adopt a 
different mode of tillage. A method of 
tillage, called sub-stratum ploughing, has 
been proposed and recommended in the 22 
number of the Farmer, in an article from 
the American Farmer, on deep ploughing. 
By this method I think we might obviate 
the evils of deep manuring, & at the same 
time secure the benefits of deep ploughing. 
If this method of ploughing should be gen- 
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erally practiced, I have little doubt but it 


would be much to the benefit and increase | Hon. Curisroruer Gore, and at the age of 


of our wheat and most of our other crops. 


This method of ploughing I have never) ay ima} was well known, and at Waltham where 


practiced ; but I think it would not be 
much more expensive than our common 
mode of ploughing to the same depth.— 
The same team would plough nearly as 


much in a day, by being divided ; or half| this breed, that weighed over 6000 Ibs- when 


the team nearly half as much, by shifting 
from one plough to the other at every ’bout. 
But in some cases this method of tillage 
might not be so proper as that which we 
now practice’ Land which has never be- 
fore been ploughed, could not so well be 
ploughed in this manner; lands full of 
long large roots, as those of bushes,thistles, 
brakes, and perhaps clower, might as well 
be ploughed in the common way. But in 
all these cases the land is in peculiarly fa- 
vorable circumstances for wheat, provided 
the thistles &c. can be prevented from 
choaking the grain. Intervale and some 
other loose soils, where on account of the 
manure soaking down, the lower part of 
the soil is richest, should be ploughed 
deep with a common plough, to bring the 
richest part of the soil to the surface. 


B. R. 
a 


TEE FARMER. 


WinTturop, FripaY MorsinG, Aprit 25, 1834. 














CATTLE OF KENNEBEC COUNTY. 

In a former number, our readers will recol- 
lect that mention was made of the importation 
of Cattle from England, by the Vaughan famiiy 
some years since, an importation which at that 
early period gave a start to the business of 
raising good stock in this section of the State, 
aud has been of incalculable benefit to the far- 
mers of this vicinity. We have been politely 
furnished with a statement of facts by Charles 
Vaughan, Esq. upon this subject, and we are 
happy to give publicity tothem. In 1791 two 
bulls and two cows were imported by Mr. V. 
from England. They arrived in the Kenne- 
bec river and were landed in the fall of that 
year——The selection of the two bulls was 
made from the Smithfield market where cattle 
from al) parts of England are sent for sale. 
They were chosen by very good judges, accor- 
ding to instructions given, which noticed im- 
portant points, to be attended to ;—points 
which would fit the dranght stock for a hilly 
country, and also to be well fitted for the dairy. 
Great stress was laid on their having full hind 
quarters for the ascent of the hills, and full fore 
quartets aud prominent briskets for the descent. 
Accordingly two Bulls were selected from 
the Smithfield market, aud two cows from the 
milch farms in the vicinity of London, The 
instructions for the selection of these, noticed 
the strength of hind and fore quarters with a 
good brisket, and particular directions were 
given to look to the quality rather than the 
quantity of the milk. On the passage in Noy, 
one of the cows calyed—the cow was much re- 


_duced, and the milk of another was added (0| arrived to old age, did not they labor under this 


In August 1792, this calf was sent to the 
about 9 months girted 4 feet 7 inches. This 


he was kept, very much improved the breed of 
the cattle. Mr. Capen of Cambridge had two 
oxen, Macnus and Maximus, which were of 


slaughtered. 
At the Cattle Show in Hallowell, the value 
of this breed for draught was proved by one 
yoke of oxen and one yoke of bulls. The for- 
mer girted one or two inches over 7 feet, and 
drew with ease a cart loaded with stone which 
weighed 72 cwt. The latter girted 6 feet one 
inch and 6 feet two inches, and drew for ten 
rods with perfect ease a drag loaded with stone 
which weighed 38 cwt. It is now about 43 
years since the importation, and the breed can 
even now be easily distinguished. 
In the spring of 1831, a yoke of oxen of this 
breed, was bought to work upon the ’Ledge in 
Hallowell, and the price given for them was 
140 dollars.——Having stated the qualities of 
this breed for draught, it may be well to give 
some facts to prove that they are equally good 
for the dairy. In 1807, five cows of this breed 
with a new milch cow of the common breed, 
which however proved no better than some of 
the five which were to caive in the spring ; du- 
ring six months, it is believed from first of 
Noy. to first of April, furnished for sale 52 gal- 
lons of cream, 2998 quarts of milk, 84 pounds 
of butter, besides cream and milk used in the 
family consisting of eight.—--The common 
cow was sold in the spring, and another of the 
same breed with the five supplied its place.— 
From these six cows, and three heifers that 
calved in the spring, in the next six months, 
from Ist April to 1st November, was afforded 
745 pounds of butter end 1476 pounds cheese ; 
and the calves sold for fram 8 to 10 dollars 
each, at an age not exceeding 8 weeks. 
To this may be added a cow that took the 
premium of $20 at the State Cattle Show. 
The produce form her we shal} publish in 
our next. 


Weatuer- The weather, which for some 
time past has been very pleasant and warm and 
threatening, drowtth has changed, and a cold 
rain is now falling. 
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have not their progeny got the same fay} instil 
led into them? All the dollars they get te 
into that particular “ stocking” made. for , 
purpose, and there remain uniil exchanged Pe 
land. Never willing to have it laid out in 4, 
way that would be the means of Wn proving the, 
stock, their fences, their buildings, and in . 
curing those conveniences that operate so bey 
eficially to the progress and ease of their work 
both ont and in doors. Neither does jt appear 
that they were willing to improve the lang 4), 
ready in their possession, so that one acre Would 
produce as much as two, three, and Sometimes 
four or five ; but their chief aim was to enlarge 
their farm.—Now I believe this to be a great 
evil—an evi} that greatly hinders the progress 
of agriculture.—In the first place such me, 
make slaves of themselves,—is it not Quite 
likely that their work drives them too much ; 
A large farm poorly managed, is I think one of 
small profit; and on a large farm, without an 
abundance of help, there is, in almost every 
kind of work that is undertaken, a slackness 
manifest throughout; and most generally at the 
time of planting, hoeing, haying, harvesting 
there is manifested a complete bustle. Aji 
the consequence is, they get through with their 
work, as they say ; then they can brag in high 
glee, they have out done their neighbors—this 
irritates the neighbor and his boys and they are 
led to slight their work.——From the limited 
observation that I have had of the management 
and cultivation of the land in some of the neigh- 
boring States, I am fully persuaded that there 
ean be more profits, for | supppse it is the pro- 
fits that we are after, realized from fifty acres 
of land properly managed, than fiom a hundred 
or perhaps a hundred and fifty. Without going 
out of the neighborhood for proof, I would say 
that a gentleman near by has a small garden 
spot, not half an acre, that he cultivates him- 
self,—by the way he is from Massachusetts, 
and he knows how to make the land yield a 
double crop. On this garden spot grows gar- 
den sauce of many kinds—he reserves one side 
of it to plant his corn, and I understood that 
last fall he took twenty four bushels of ears of 
sound corn from that little spot—half of this 
was worth more thap all the cobs that my fath- 
er took froin nearly four acres of ground that 
be had planted with corn. The ground was, 
he thought, well manured ; but if it was well 
dressed, it was not manured right—he got notlr 
ing more than soft cobs and green corn. 

I merely mention this because where the 
crops fail it is generally ‘* owing to the season” 
as many say. Now the climate or the season 
did not vary much with these neighbors, not 
near so much as they varied in the management 
of their crops: Good corn was raised last year 
on small farms where pains were taken, not- 
withstanding the failure of so many crops on 
large farms. To close I would say, let me 





have that which “ constitutes the Farmer's hap- 





True and others who are successful, to publish 
the process which they follow in the manufac- 
ture of the best cheese. 





For the Maine Farmer. 


A SMALL FARM THE BEST. 


the art of Agriculture, 
Jf this be the fact, is it pot owing in a great 


ifest in trying to obtain * all the Jand joining” | t 
them ?—Did not many of those who have now 








the mothers to rear it. 








mistake, the more Jand the more profit. And 


Best Curkse. A correspondent wishes Mrs. | piness :”” 


** A little farm, well tilled, 
A little barn, well filled, 
A little ——, well willed.” 


Walnut Hill, April, 1834. B. G. E. 








For the Maine Farmer. 
HIGHWAYS—* Antiscrarer,” &c. 
Mr. Hotmes,—Oor friend ‘ Antiscraper” 


Mr. Hoxmes,—J believe that it has been| comes out in your last number with a great 
and is admitted by the knowing ones generally, | deal of petulance against the use of the plough 
that Maine is in the rear of her sister States in| and scraper, on highways, alluding to some 
hints dropped by me in your twelfth number. 


I am, however, doubtful whether his power- 


measure to the eagerness that the farmers map-| ful reasoning will be sufficient to induce men 


o abandon the use of those most useful things, 


and substitute manual for ox labor. 1 am also 
doubtful whether he does not find much hard 
kick:ng to do before he gets them out of use in 
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that kind of way. Itisto be hoped at least, 
hat When he comes out again, it will not only 
be with apparently better feelings, but better pre- 
red to give useful information in the business 
of road making.——I would take the liberty to 
drop a few more hints to young Surveyors, not 
resuming to instruct old ones, or those who 
know enough and a little too much already.— 
1 think that it will not be denied that more than 
palf of the labor done in repairing roads in this 
section of the county, is in raising and shaping 
we travelling paths, and whether this can be 
done cheapest Dy Ox or manual labor is not hard 
to decide. If there is a man to be found who 
is or ever expects to be a Surveyor on roads, 
yho doubts whether it 1s best to break up old 
roads, or fill up old hollows, I would recommend 
to him to decide the case by fair experiment, 
by making two adjoining pieces of road in the 
two different modes. He will find the piece 
broken up from the bottom, to be comparatively 
dry after a heavy rain, and that wheels heavily 
laden will make but little impression, while the 
part filled up in the middle will be but mud and 
mire, and will dry only by evaporation. I 
think, Mr. Editor, that I should not like to see 
“ Antiscraper” harnessed to his cart or wagon, 
half leg deep in mud and mire, for 1 think that 
ten hours in this kind of business would be 
suficient to convince him of his error. ‘The 
reasons to account for the above difference are 
almost too obvious to name; but to say the 
least, one is open at the bottom and takes up 
the waters that fall readily, while the other has 





atight bottom and holds the water, and of 


course makes mud and mire. Such repairs are 
generally worse than doing nothing, In re- 
pairing roads, the best materials are generally 
found nearest the middle of old roads, as the 
finer particles are genera'ly washed away, con- 
sequently they ought to be kept there, which 
may be done by repeated ploughing and turn- 
ing the furrows in, or it may be done by an ex- 
tra scraping merely, from the shoulders. I 
would not, with our friend, recommend that our 
Surveyors should trespass on the farmer, by 
carting the scrapings of old ditches into his 
fields; but in many cases I think that the far- 
mer would be well paid for his labor in taking 
such stuff away, and the public be much bene- 
fitted also. All vegetable matter, as well as 
such stuff that has been washed from the road, 
should be avoided, or if it must be used let it 
be left on the margin of the road where wheels 
seldom go. OsseErvo. 








For the Maine Farmer. 
POTATOES. 

Mr. Epiror,—The New England Farmer 
for March 26th, contains an article on the cul- 
lure of potatoes, from which the following very 
important conclusions are gathered : Ist, 
That potatoes grow much earlier from the seed 
ead than from any other part of the potatoe. — 
—2, That the butt or stem end is useless to 
plant, as it produces only stems and small sets 
hot worth cultivating. 3d, That by cutting 
the whole of the potatoe and planting them to- 
gether, the quality very much degenerates, and 
4 good variety soon runs out. 4th, Thatthe 
seed end runs more haulm on tops, and hence 
the largest product can be raised from the mid- 
dle of the potatoes. ——If these be facts, (and 
they appear very reasonable,) how important to 
the farmer. Experience alone can test them, 
and I hope my brother farmers will make an 
experiment, and communicate the results thro’ 
the medium of your paper.——The course ] 
intend to pursue ts, to cut the seed ends, mid- 

‘es, and stem end, each into separate baskets, 
and plant five rows of each, side by side, in or- 


\. ; . 
Cer fairly to test the truth of the thing. M.S. 


Bradford, April, 1834. 











For the Maine Farmer. 
STRUCTURE OF THE PLOUGH. 


Mr. Hotmes,—I wish you to insert the fol- 
lowing article, as it furnishes a capital com- 
mentary on the opinions of those farmers who, 
pretending to practice Economy, are in real ity 
EXTRAVAGANT, or “‘ penny wise and penny fool 
ish |” S. Howarp. 


From the New England Farmer. 

Mr. Fessenpen,—From experience, and 
from the best information I can obtain upon 
the subject from experienced men, I am satis- 
fied of the following facts, viz: That the de- 
tached or knife coulter, set so as to cut two in- 
ches in advance of the point of the plough, 
and half an inch over of the land side, so as to 
leave the land as smooth and as even as a 
plank, requires one fourth less power of draught 
than the best lock-coulter plough ; and that 
Hitchcock’s Patent Ploughs, leave the land in 
a much more loose and friable condition than 
any other, so much so, that we consider it equal 
tu a light harrowing ; consequently its work is 
one fourth better. Now a good plough on ma- 
ny farms will turn 400 acres, and on any farm 
200. The customary price for a good plough 
is 50 cents per day, and an acre is a day’s work 
on an average. Now 200 acres at 50 cents 
per acre, is $100,—the saving of one fourth of 
this in draught is $25; the work one fourth 
better is $25=$50. Therefore, I say that the 
Hitchcock plough with the knife coulter, is 
worth $50 more than one of the o!d ploughs. 
But as this estimate of 25 cents per acre, may 
be said to be too high, set it at 5 cents per acre. 
200X5=1000, or $10. From this it appears 
that we may as well give $10 for the Hitchcock 
plough, as to take an old fashioned one as a 
gift.,—or perhaps it would be as well to get the 
Hitchcock plough and try it, and in the mean 
time set the old one up on the wall or in some 
airy place to dry, in order that if the others 
prove as good as they are recommended, that 
we may follow the example of Elisha, the son 
of Shapham, (when the prophet Elijah found 
him ploughing with twelve yoke of oxen,) 
which was to burn them up.—— One more fact 
and I am done. In regard to shares, we cal- 
culate that if we break one the first day it is 
used, and wear out another and so on through 
a year’s work, breaking one half of the shares 
and wearing up the others, (the shares at 50 
cents each,) the cost expended in a given 
time will not exceed the blacksmith’s bills for 
that time, to say nothing of travel and attend- 
ance, Yours, J. Mears. 





From the Columbian Sentinel. 
VEGETABLE LIFE.—a remarKaBLe Law, 


It is well known that in the animal kingdom, 
all those circumstances which accelerate the 
growth of the body, exercise a proportionate in- 
fluence on the productive system so that the pe- 
riod of puberty is uniformly earlier in domestica- 
ted than in wild animals, and in those which are 
fed pleutifully with food than in those which are 
scantily supplied The very reverse of this ar- 
rangement seems to prevail in the vegetable king- 
dom. When the plant is as it were starved, and 
when death is threatened, the reproductive ener- 
gies act with readiness, flowers aud seeds are pro- 
duced, and the extinction of the race guarded a- 
gainst. ‘In reference to seeds, it has long been 
known to farmers and gardeners,that those which 
are new and fresh produce plants with more lux- 
uriant foliage, and less inclined to run into flow- 
er and fruit, than such as have been kept for 
some time, and are partially spoiled. In the first 
case the supply of nourishment during the early 
stages of its growth being in abundance, the plant 








to the law which we have annouced, to run more 

directly to flower and seed. These cireumstan- 

ces are carefully considered in the culture of cu- 

cumbers and melons, the seeds of which are sel- 

dom employed until several years old. Such, in- 

deed is the attention paid to this condition, that 

we find in books on horticulture, the following 

grave recommendation. “If new seed only caw 

be had, it should lie a week or two, in a suitable 

place to dry away some watery parts.” A siani- 

lar attention to this law, in reference to the seeds 

of other vegetables, is productive of equal benefit. 

Peas for example, are well known as apt to run 

to straw, where the ground is rich and moist. 
The employment of old seed is the only suitable 
remedy.—In some newly enclosed lands, the 
evils of excessive luxuriance are frequently expe- 
rienced to an inconvenient degree during two or 
three years. The straw is great in quantity, but 
the grain is always deficient. In vain is recourse 
had to early or thin sowing, while the use of old 
seed is neglected.—— Where luxuriance of leaf & 
great size are the objects aimed at, in the cultiva- 
tion of garden or farm produce, the influence we 
have been considering most be guarded against 
as an evil; especially, for example, with turnips 
and cabbage; old seeds producing plants too. dis- 
posed to run to flower. The crops, growing on 
the thinnest parts of the soil where the nourish- 
ment is consequently in diminished quantity, are 
alwavs the first to exhibit their flowers, and to 
be ready for the sickle. On ill managed farms 
the harvest is usually much earlier, (other things 
being equal,) than on those where the crops are 
under the influence of a better system. We have 
had an opportunity of witnessing the delay of 
harvest upon txe application of lime, for exainple 
in consequence of this increased supply of nour- 
ishment producing luxuriance of growth rather 
than early flowering. The transplanting of 
fruit trees hastens the preduction of flower buds. 
A tree which has for years shown ro tendency to 
produce buds, but which las been exclusively oc- 
cupied in the extension of its roots and branches 
will upon being shifted from its place exhibit 
symptoms ofachange. The roots, by this process 
have been in part injure|, the supply of sap to the 
tree during the following seasons, has in conse- 
quence been diminished, and the plant ceasing in 
a great degree to extend its size, hastens to pro- 
pagate its kind, by the production of flower buds 
and the subsequent display of blossoms and fruit. 
When a rank growing fruit tree is engrafted ona 
slow growing stock, the engrafted branch will 
come much earlier into fruit than if it had been 
always supplied with abundant nourishment. 
This method of accelerating the production of 
fruit, and termed dwarfing, is particularly service- 
able in enabling the cultivator of new varieties 
to become early acquainted with their respective 
merits.—— When fruit trees are prone to run to 
wood, gardeners are accustomed to lay bare a 
portion of their roots during the winter. By this 
exposure many of the fibers are destroyed, and 
the vigor of all greatly diminished, so that the sap 
during the following summer, is transmitted to 
the branches in less quantity, and the production 
of fruit buds is the consequence.——F'ruit trees 
luxuriant in leaves,but bad bearers, are sometimes 
forced into a productive state, by having portions 
of the bark removed with a knife, or wires twist. 
ed round the branches or stem. In this base the 
ascent of the sap is indirectly diminished, by the 
obstruction of the vessels containing the proper 
juices, the death of the plant, or a portion of it, is 
threatened, and the reproductive organs speedily 
exercise their functions- Whenever we see a 
tree exhaling its flowers and producing fruit, we 
may anticipate its early decay. The premature 
formation of fruit buds is the consequence of @ 
scanty supply of nourishment, arising, it may be 
from the roots having been injured, but generally 
from the plant being placed in an unfavorable 
soil. Fir trees readily indicate their disagree- 
ment with the soil by the production of cones, 
while yet young, and this early fructification in 
the almost sure forerunner of death, In look- 
ing at those decorated villas, pear a large town, 
which to the citizens appear so captivating ane 
may frequently discoyer the real character of the 
soil, by this premature flowering of the shrubbe, 




















enlarges rapidly in size, while in the latter case | 








the scanty supply causes the plant, in obedience 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 





For the Maine Farmer. 


MANURE.—No. 4. 


I must notice two more excuses which are 
made in regard to light manuring. The first 
is, “ THE WANT OF MANURE,” and the second, 
‘* WANT OF TIME TO MAKE IT.” 

As to the first I have frequently heard it 
made, while large quantities were lying all 
surnmer in the yards and under the barn win- 
dows, bleaching in the sun and rains, rotting 
the barn, filling the air with noxious effluvia, 
and presenting an unsightly appearance, con- 
trary to the very principle of order, decency 
or cleanliness. , 

Therefore let the hog yard, the.barn yard, 
chip yard, out house, and every other recepta- 
cle of manure be crained of the !ast remaining 
shovel full and hauled on to grounds devoted 
to tillage.—If this be done and the same care 
taken to replenish our vards, the cry of ‘no 
manure’”’ will be less heard, and our farms will 
begin to assume a very different aspect. 

‘T'o the second excuse, of *‘ no time to make 
it,’ [ will say, that if we have no time to “ farm 
it well,”’ we ought to relinquish the business ; 
for depend upon it if we can find no time to 
make manure we never shall be independent 
farmers. A respectable writer upon this sub- 
ject says “ the careful preservation and suitable 
application of manures, form one of the best 
criterions of a good farmer.” ‘To which I will 
add another quotation : 


«If it were well, when "tis done, 
* Then "twere well it were done quickly.” 





One thing previous to hauling manure in 
the Spring is highly beneficial, viz: ‘ work- 
ing the manure over,” as it is termed, Hog 
yard and barn yard manures shovelled over and 
left in piles for a few days previous to hauling, 
will doubly pay the expense of doing it.— Ma- 
nure managed in this manner, commences a 
slight fermentation, which renders it more mel- 
low, causes it the more readily to assimilate 
with the soil, and its nutritive properties are 
the more easily imbibed by the young and ten- 
der roots.—Alter having cleated our yards as 
before mentioned, we should make it a stand- 
ing rule to fill them again as soon as possible, 
with sand, loam, mud, muck, hay, husks, straw, 
leaves, &c. as may be most convenient.—A fit- 
ile timely calculation upon this subject, with a 
determination to carry it into practice, will do 
away all the seeming difficulties and many of 
the real ones.—In shovelling over manure, a 
little lime, salt, leached ashes, brine or suds, 
will add greatly to its richness if thrown into 
the heap.— There are so many ways in which a 
farmer can increase his facilities for making 
manure, that I cannot well cismiss this subject 
without offering some remarks as to increasing 
its production, the materials by which it may 
be increased, and some of the methods best 
caleulated to preserve it. CaRoLus, 

April 15. 


For the Maine Farmer. 
HABITS OF PLANTS.—No. 4. 

Mr. Houmes: I should be exceedingly obli- 
ed to your correspondent W. if he would state 
in detail the faets alluded to by bim in the Far- 
mer, in the last sentence of his communication 
on the “Culture of Wheat,” The habits which 
plants.acquire by crossing will be one subject 
of investigation in my enquiries into the-hab- 
its of plants ; and I intend to make it my busi- 
ness to get all the facts that I can, as I am no 
friend to mere theory as a guide to the practi- 

cal farmer. Yours, &c. J.uH. J. 
Peru, April 16th, 1834. 


For the Maine Farmer. 
POLAR REGIONS. 
Mr. Hotmes: Interesting as Mr. Wilbur's 


late Astronomical Lectures were, there are 
some things that I should like to have had 
him touch upon, One of which is this, viz: | 
should have been pleased to have had him ta- 
ken a peep over the polar regions, and have 
given some idea or conjecture, at Jeast, of what 
there is in that part of the globe. A late pub- 
lication makes very strong presumption that 
there is a degree of warmth at the poles favor- 
able to vegetation and animal life. Unlikely 
as the idea may appear to sume, it has long 
been a strong impression with me, and [ think 
it appears plausible without touching or running 
into Symsism. In reading Parry’s Voyages 
[ observed, that in the highest latitudes which 
he explored, he mentioned seeing tults of grass 
and some other marks of vegetation, while in 
latitudes nearer the equator or not so high, he 
had pronounced the earth in that part entirely 
barren. While sailing or toiling up Bar- 
rows’ Straits, he mentioned discovering huts 
built of stone which were evidently the abodes 
of human beings,whom he presumed were sava- 
ges that had migrated from the South in the 
summer season for the purpose of cateling fish 
or seals. But these habitations were on the 
Norvts side of the Straits, and what should in- 
duce those adventurers to cross that icy hazard- 
ous Strait of a hundred miles in width, for the 
sake of pitching their tents on that shore ?— 
Is it not much more probable that they came 
from the North ? Again, when he nad made 
his winter quarters, which appear to be undir 
the North shore, but he soon found to be on an 
island, he found on that island herds of Rein- 
deer till sometime in October, when they sud- 
denly disappeared to the South,as he presumed, 
but notwithstanding he had noticed every fox, 
wolf, hare, and every other occurrence, he 
makes no mention of seeing a deer crossing the 
Straits ; yet it appears from his position that 
if they crossed they must have crossed in view 
of his ship. Others have stated, Dr. Morse, in 
his Universal Geography, for one, that the deer 
migrate tothe North in the fall, seeking the 
extreme cold, which must be contrary to na- 
ture not only as it respects their comfort but 
their nourishment ,were not some provision made 
there by the kind hand of Providence.~How the 








or fish manure.—B. R. adopts another the. 

He ascribes the cause of rust to the ineanay 
of its growth, by means of which the sap fo.! 
so freely as to burst the sap vessels and ty 4 
duce the brown spots, &c. Now I aver ~ 
notwithstanding wheat sometimes appears bad 
lor a time, perhaps more frequently on old le 
than on new, yet I am aot sensible of ever ,,, 
ing it tase a new start from the impulse of ws 
and animal manure combined, and grow jo, 

rapidly afterwards than | have seen it grow ra 
new lands where it had never been stinte; ig 
us growth, Why the sap vessels should \, 
tenderer in one case than in another, | am y , 
loss to perceive, Indeed, if } am not entirely 
mistaken, plants of almost every kind grow fay). 
er on new burnt land and on land Manured 
with fish manure, than’on soil manured wiih 3) 
most any other manure whatever, Now as (,, 
as the lodging of the grain produces a faily;, 
1 allow that wheat which grows with a slender 
stalk will be more likely to fall down and thus 
fail to perfect the ear, I have seen instance, 
of this kind where the grain had lodged in Spits 
and the kernels much pinched, while the su. 
rounding grain was well filled, Here jt ap. 
pears that the failure was wholly accideuta 
1 had a small piece two or three years ayo, 
which grew on as deep and perhaps as govd, 
soil as there isin ihe state of Maine. Aud ne. 
nured with animal manure im the bargain, 
spread on to it the same year, which lodged 1 
spots and then failed while the surroundiy; 
grain was excellent. Again,in regard to tie 
reaction of the sap, as B. R. has it in his theory, 
I am entirely out there, He supposes a priv. 
ciple in operation in the wheat plant similar ju 
that of the pump. Now I believe that if Lui. 
nite wisdom has placed snch a principle Tuer 
it will hold the sap THERE where it is needed 
until the end for which the principle was pls. 
ced there is accomplished Besides,the pri 
ciple of suction or whatever you please to ca! 
it, in a pump, and the following of water in a 
river are very different things.—We all know 
or may know, that there can be no reaction in 
a pump until the box fails or the external ay 
finds a passage semewhere ; and if this should 
be the case, what would be the power of rea: 
tion ? Why simply the weight of the sap in the 
tubes of the wheat plaut,—not a vast weight | 
be sure. J.H J. 














inhabitants of this portion of the globe are or 
can be supplied with heat or light we are una- 
ble to say, but he who put them there knows 
how to take care of them. Perhaps somnam- 
bulisin is more prevalent there than here, and 
the inhabitants do all their business in their 
sleep. OBseERvVO. 


For the Maine Farmer. 
* RUST IN WHEAT. 

Mr. Hotmes: Dr. Dwight ascribes the 
cause of rust in wheat to be the rapidity of its 
growth, and such a full flow of sap as to burst 
the sap vessels, they being exceedingly tender 
in consequence of such a growth. Ile also 
tneutions fish manure as having a favorable ef- 
fect in regard to this disease. Now if I know 
any thing about ris MANURE I should say it 
gives plants as rapid a growth as any manure 
whatever, not excepting even animal, in any 
way that you can use it. Why then does it 
not burst the sap vessels and flow out ? I can 
see no reason why it should not in one case as 
well as in another, where the growth is equal- 
ly rapid. Perhaps it may be that the stalk is 
more vigorous, And what if it is? Why, 
surely it would not be so likely to lodge. But 
if it should be fortunate enough to maintain its 
erect position, it will rust, blight or mildew. 











It cannot fill well, whether manured with animal 


Peru, April 7, 1884. 


CATTLE—NO. V. 
THE MIDDLE HORNS. ¥ 
The controversy which was so long carried 
in regard to the original breed of British cuttle 


| has long since been abandoned, and the evidences 


in favor of the Middle Horns, are now genere!'! 
conceded to be conelusive. Without going |! 
the details of this controversy, b will simply st" 
the argument on which the claim is princip4!) 
touunded. ‘She Middle Horns, from time imit: 
morial, have Leen found in those sections of Grew! 
Britain which were never wholly subdued te fer 
eign dominion. The fortresses of Cornwall 8!" 
North Devon, the mountains of Wales, and 
Highlands of Scotland, were the constant retreé! 
of the native Britons, when overcome and pur 
sued by their successive invaders ; and as the! 
cattle then comprised alarge part of their move 
able property, i is probable that they parvicip’” 
with their owners in the same protection, 4! 
were thus preserved from the general devert® 
tion. At all events, it is in these districts that! 
Middle Horns have always prevailed, and ther? 
is no contravening evideuee that they were no 
the aboriginal breed. 

But this is a matter of little importance to 
present purpose. It is certain that such ara’ 
has long existed in almost every part of the Brit 
ish Islands, and sull forms the predomiuant bree 
of British cattie. om 

It is difficult to point to any particular localiti® 
where the Middle Horns have prevailed oie 
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than in others, unless it may be Devonshire, 
Wales and Scotland, for they are very generally 
extended throughout the United Kingdom. And 
githough they assume almost every form, quality 
and color, according to circumstances and climate 
they all retain the same general characteristics. 
They are all emphatically Middle Horns, torming 
4 distinet and peculiar breed. 

Their general characteristics, may be thus ex- 
pressed: “ Tolerable, out not extraordinary mil- 
kers, ancLremarkable for the quality, rather than 
the quantity of their milk ; active at work ; and 
with an unequaled aptitude to fatten.” Their 
horns are usually ofa light color, verging toward 
a yellow, and of a middle length, varying accord. 
ing to situations. ‘Their color assumes every hue 
from blaek to a deep red,and even to pied or white 
In Scotland they are very generally black; in 
Jreland, pied; in Herefordshire, pied, or more 
usually red with a white face; and in Devonshire 
of a beautiful deep red. 

In Ireland this breed, if not aboriginal is of such 
early origin as to defy investigation. They are 
generally small, and exceedingly hardy, and usu- 
nily found tn the mountainous parts of the count- 
ry. They live through the winter upon the high- 
lands, and sometimes thrive exceedingly well; 
lat when removed to a milder climate and more 
luxuriant soil, they fatten with celerity. They 
are generally good milkers, and being hardy and 
easily kept, they beeome the poor man's cow. 
They are easily susceptible of improvement, as 
their increased size and beauty in the lowlands 
fully prove. In the zounty of Connaught, they 
are seid to have almost equaled in excellence the 
improved Devons. Innumerable crosses are how- 
ever constantly going on, and the original char- 
acter of the native Irish cattle will soon be mer- 
ged in the general rage for improvement. 

There is no part of Great Britatn where the 
Middle Horns ere so prevalent, or more distinect- 
ly marked than in Scotland. They are there how- 
ever. divided into different varieties. Inthe north 
highlands and Shetland islands, they are a small 
coarse and inferior race, hardly deserving the 
name of cattle. Farther south to the east and 
west, they assume a different aspect, aud espe- 
cially in the West Highlands and Hebrides,where 
they have taken the name of Ayloes, they are cel- 
ebrated for their hardihood and aptitude to fatten 
even on the scanty food of their native hills. The 
Arran and Bute, the Argyleshire and the Inver- 
ness breeds, are decidedly Middle Horna, though 
larger and of much better qualities than the Ky- 
loes. Throughout these districts, the fundamen- 
tal principle of breeding is, “that the size and 
quality of the animal must be determined by the 
sol and the food, and that it is far more profitable 
to the farmer to have the size of his breed under, ra - 
ther than over the produce of his farm. Both will 
gradually adapt themselves to the soil, but the 
sinall beast will become more bulky and improve 
his points—the large ones will degenerate in form 
and even good quality.” Experience and obser- 
vation have forced them to the fact, that * the 
grand secret of breeding, is to suit the breed to the 
soil and climate.” As the climate of Scotland, 
and the northern and middle sections of the Unit- 
ed States are somewhat similar, | shall have oc- 
casion again to revert to this important fact. 

In the northeastern districts of Seotland, the 
Kyloe breed is evidently predominant, though the 
difference of pasture and climate has given them 
a larger and more approved form. The Aber- 
deenshire, the Angus, the Fifeshire, and the Ster- 
lingshire cattle, are all Middle Horns of the High- 
land breed but still so changed by cultivation and 
by crossings, that each exhibit characteristic dif- 
ferences, more or less desirable. But as all these 


sections of country are so wholly devoted to gra- | 
zing with a view to flesh, the milking qualities of | 


the cow are not in su high estimation, as their ap- 
Uitude to fatten, with the least possible nutriment. 

Advancing still farther south and into more lux 
uriant pastures, the cattle have undergone a pro- 
portionate change. They are still decidedly Mid- 
dle Horns, but vastly improved in all the essential 
qualities which constitutes excellence. 

The lowlands of Scotland. comprise by far the 
Freatest part of its population, and it is here, 
therefore, that the more northern counties find a 
market for their surplus cattle. Were, also, as 


there is greater advances iv agricultural improve- | 

















ments, we should raturally look for a more intel- | possible to say whether a horse goes easily, with- 


ligent cultivation of stock, Accoruingly we find 
that throughout the lowland districts, the cattle 
are all of au improved character, and many ol 
them held in the highest estimation, not only tor 
their grazing qualities, but pre-emivently for mil- 
king. 

The soil in the vicinity of Edinburg & through- 
out the the Lothians, is rich and highly eultivat- 
ed, and yet the cattle in these regions have no 
specific native character, save they are generally 
Middle Horns. “The Ayrshire breed which was 
only introduced in 1820, has gradually prevailed 
but the English Short Horus are kept by many 
who look for profit in the quantity aud not in the 
quality of the milk.” It is theretore to the more 
southern and luxuriant part of Scotland, that we 
are to look for improvement in breeding. 

The district of Dumbartonshire, Ayrshire and 
Lancashire, are among the most celebrated. 
‘these are manufacturing districts, and thickly 
populated, The soil and climate are admirably 
adapted to the rearing and fattening of stock aud 
a more valuable breed, and particularly of dairy 
cows, is not to be found in the world.” ‘The 
Dumbartonshire aud the Lanarkshire are of the 
Highland breed, but selected and improved, cros- 
sed and recrossed, so often and so eflectually, as 
almost tu have lost their original character. “The 
Highland cow is now rarely met with, as she has 
been superseded by the Ayrshire. ‘Tie Alderney 
which is a foreign breed, was tried, but was found 
nottoanswer. She was crossed, but with no suc- 
cess, by the native bull. ‘The Durham was afier- 
wards attempted, but all have given way to the 
Ayrshire.” The Ayrshire breed may therefore be 
considered as the prevailing breed throughout the 
lowlands of Scotland. 

Asl1 propose to devote one entire number to 
the particular consideration aud description of 
the Ayrshire breed, from its pre-eminent excellence 
1 will not now dwell upon it. Suffice it to say, 
that it belongs to the Middle Horn variety, origi- 
vated in the county of Ayrshire, is of a peculiar 
breed and presents excellencies of a rare aud ex- 
traordinary character, 

Passing into Wales and England, the Anglesey 
the Glamorgan, the Pembroke, the Sussex, the 
Hleretordshire, the Cornwall and the Devonshire 
cattle were all of the Middle Horn breed. The 
wildness of the climate and a high state of culti- 
vation, of course had an important bearing upon 
the character of the cattle, and each of these dis- 
tricts by some peculiar mode of management, or 
by some accidental crossing, or from adaptedness 
of climate or food, reared each its peculiar and 
distinct breed. ‘These various breeds are now 
undergoing still greater changes from the jntro- 
duction of the Short Horns, and whether they 
will ultimately retain their original or acqzired 
character, er becoine wholly supplanted by their 
more successt{ul rivals, time alone cap determine. 

Although there are many varieties of the Mid- 
dle Horus which are deserving of particular not- 


ice, my limits will net allow me to dwell upon | 


more than two or three. I will thereiore coufine 
my subsequent remarks in reference to this breed 
te the Devons, the Herelords, and the Ayrshire 
breed. QUERCUS. 


ANATOMY OF THE UCGRSE’S FOOT. 


The horse, a native of extensive plains and 


these, his uatura) pasture grounds. When brought 
however, into subjection, and running on our 
hard roacs, his feet suffer from concussion. The 
value of the horse, so often impaired by lameness 
of the foot, has made that part an object of great 


imferesi: and [ have it from an excellent profes- | 


sor Of veterinary surgery to say, that he has nev- 
er demonstrated the anatomy of the horse’s foot 
without finding something new to adinire. ‘The 
weight and power of the animal require that he 
should bave a foot in which strength aud elastic- 
ity are combined. The elasticity is essentially 
mecessary to prevent percussion in striking the 
ground ; and it is attained here, through the uni- 


ted effect of the oblique position of the bones of 


the leg and foot—the yielding nature of the sus- 
pending ligament, and the expansion of the crust 
or hoof. So much depends on the position of the 
pasterp bones and coffin bone, that, judging by 
the length of these and their obliquity, 1 is im- 


out mounting it. When the hoof is raised, it is 
sinaller in its diameter, and the sole is concave} 
but when it bears on the ground it expands, the 
sole descends #0 as to become flatter; and this 
expansiun of the hoof, laterally, is necessary to 
to the play of the whole structure of the foot. 
Lience it happens that if the shoe be nailed in auch 
a manner as to prevent the hoof expanding, the 
whole interior contrivance for mobility aud elae- 
ticity is lost. The foot in trotting comes now 
solid, it consequently suffers percussion; and from 
the injury, it becomes inflamed and hot. From 
this inflammation is generated a variety of disea- 
ses, Which at length destroy all the beautiful pro- 
vision of the horse’s foot, for free and elastic mo- 
tion. The subject is of such general interest that 
I may venture on a little more detail. ‘The elas- 
tic or suspending ligament, spoken of above, pus- 
ses down from the back of the common bone, a- 
long all the bones to the lowest; the coffin bone ; 
it yields and allows these bonesto bend. Pehind 
the ligament the great tendons run, and the most 
prolonged of these, that of the perforane muscle 
is principally inserted into the coffin bone, having 
ut the same time other attachments. Under the 
bones and tendon, at the sole of the foot, there is 
a soit elastic cushion £ this cushion rests on the 
proper horny frog, that prominence of a triangiw 
lar shape which is seen in the hollow of the sole. 
The soft elastic matter being pressed down shifts 
a little backwards, so that it expands the heels, 
at the same time that it bears on the frog, and 
presses out the lateral partof the crust. We per- 
veive that there is a necessity for the bottom of 
the hoof being hollow or concave—first to pre- 
vent the delicate apparatus of the foot from be- 
ing bruised, and, secondly, that elasticity may be 
obtained by its descent. We see that the expan- 





sion of the hoof and the descent of the role are 
necessary to the play of the internal apparatus 
of the foot. That there is a relation between the 
internal structure and the covering, whether it 
be the nail, or crust, or hoof, we can hardly doubt 
and an unexpected proof of this offers itself in 
the borse. ‘There are some very rare instances 
ofa horse having digitalextremities. According 
to Sentonius, there was such an avimnal in the sta- 
bles of Ceesar; another was in the possession of 
Leo X; and Geoffrey St. Hilaire, in addition to 
those, says that he has seen a horse with three 
toes on the forefoot and four on the hindlvct * 
These instances of deviation in the natural struc- 
ture of the bones, were accompanied with a eor- 
responding change in the coverings— the toes had 
nails, not hoofs. By these examples it ix made 
to appear sull more distineMy that there is a re- 
lation between the internal coufiguration of the 
toes and their coverings—that when there are 
five toes complete in their bones,they are provided 
with perfect nails—when two toes represent the 





| whole, as in the clett foot of the ruminant, there 
/aure appropriate horvy coverings—and that when 
ithe bones are joined to form the pastern bones 
and coftin bone, there is a boof or crust, as in the 
| horse, conugga, zebra, und ass.— Bell’s Bridgewa- 


\ter Treatise. 
| 





*Such a horse was, pot long sinee, exhibited in town,an: 
at Newmarket. 





| 


| The following essay by a lady of Indiana, dis- 


“steppes, is perfect in its structure, as adapted to tinguished among the literary pioneers of the 


| west, is entitled to the premium propused in the 
| Farmers Reporter. The cause cannot but pros 
|per—even in the back woods—that has ihe lips 
of persuasion so eloquently enlisied in tis beheil 
|(We proposed also a modest * bribe’ for an offes 

ing of the rustic muse; and unless Thomson has 
'exhausted the subject, in bis Seasons, we hope 
to receive the said wood notes wild previous to 


| May.) 


From the Farmers Reporter. 
CLAIMS OF AGRICULTURE. 

If we were asked what more than all other bu- 
man means would avert from our beloved coun- 
try that final decline, in which the glory of the 
proudest Republic has sooner or later set, we 
would unhesitatingly reply, the eucouragement 
of Agriculture—a policy indeed worthy of a pea- 
ple, whose highest boast is not, that their gorge- 
ous banner floats on the winds of every clime,but 
that no stain is borne upon its folds—a policy re- 
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quiring no maneuvering, no diplomacy, but broad 
and open as the sun, and whose cheering influ- 
ence, like the sun, pierces the lowest and obscur- 
est paths of the whole earth. 

The limits of a newspaper column, to a whole 
view of the subject, are somewhat like a Map 
of some square inches, to a dilineation of an im- 
measurable and maguificent universe.—The ben- 
efits of Agriculture and boundless as is our free 
soil! it has an almost immediate bearing upon 
most of the interests of humanity but we may not 
attempt to trace the thousand links by which it 
ig connected with human happiness. We will 
not urge its support upon the philanthropist as 
the cause of benevolence, inasmuch as it increas- 
es the sources of human comforts; we will not 
remind the commercial world that it is the sup- 
port of commerce; we will not appeal to national 
pride for its claims on the operative tnfluence which 
tnust clothe our land in beauty: we will not at- 
tempt to consider it in its moral and religious 
tendency, that sublime result from which all of 
good must necessarily spring. 

Virtue is a pillar upon which oar national edi- 
fice may rest forever in defiance of the tempests 
or the decay of time ; and among all the pursuits 
of man, there is no other that has so salutary and 
ennobling an effect upon buman character, con- 
sidered either individually or in mass. While the 
increas’d means of subsistence lessen those crimes 
which are so frequently induced by that strong 
peed under whose iron pressure men grow des- 
perate—while the lofty spirit of independence is 
cherished throughout a land by the improvement 
of its resources; while the holy sentiment of pat- 
riotism Is nore generally diffused by an influence 
that renders the homes of all, garners of abund- 
ance; sweet sanctuaries of quietude, upon which 
no unbidden foot may intrude, the abstract occu- 
pations of the practical agriculturist have a direct 
tendency to foster all the better feelings of his 
nature. 

“An undevout astronomer is mad.” May not 
whe sentence be equally passed upoa him, who a 
familiar laborer in the temple of nature, becomes 
not a worshipper of the Almightly Architect ? 
while man, dwelling in the crowded city, feels 
the higher capabilities ef his soul dimmed with 
the moral dust of its thronged paths; while amid 
the pursuits of commerce, the impulses and warm 
sympathies of his heart are crowded back upon 
it by the selfish vices and corrupt principles, with 
which be cones in hourly contact, and the native 
delicacy of his feelings is destroyed in the frequent 
collision of selfish interests, the hushandman goes 
forth upon his daily paths amid the thousand be- 
nign aud elevating influences of the natural cre- 
ation. Its harmonies are all around him, avd 
their every tone reveals a God of power, of wis- 
dom and of love. His immediate interests inti- 
mately connected with the laws of the seasons, 
they cannot remind him of the Being, by whom 
they are governed. How shall he terget his de- 
pendence upon that Being, when the seed he pla- 
ces in the earth must there await the direct oper- 
ations of his productive jaws? when the shower 
that would alone refreshen his parched fields,can 
be looked for through no human agency; nor 
the clouds scattered from the sun, that must ripen 
his harvests. ‘Thus led to adore his Maker, the 
whole traju of moral virtues must be involved in 
this sentiment alone, but the chain of results is 
strengthened by complicated links. 

While the harmony of a mind, to which the 
physical system, rendered healthful by active la- 
bor, imparts a correspondent tone, is peculiarly 
favorahle to those domestic affections which not 
only brighten the bumblest destiny, but have a 
talismanic power to preserve the sou! from con- 
tamination, the pursuits of husbandry are, calcu- 
lated to perpetuate the kindred ties, from which 
these affections spring. ‘The quiet but active vo- 
cations of agriculture at once allay the feverish 
and restless impulses, and obviate that stern ne- 
cessity, which so frequently bear the “ household 
band” early away from the family hearth and 
board, to lose perhaps the brightness of pure and 
deep natures in the strife of life, and to return-- 
if indeed they may return at all—with hearts 
whose broken avd shattered chords can no long- 
er respond to the holier tones of earth. In the 
peaceful dwelling of the husbandman, they who 
cliug around his knees in infancy are still found 


in the season of youth with all its fervid affections 
and deepened feelings, assembled around the win- 
ter fire, a virtuous and happy oand, upon whose 
hearts no moral shadow has fallen; and when 
they at last go forth upon the world, they gu with 
principles strengthened by years of domestic cul- 
tivation, and with habits formed to purity and to 
usefulness. 

Literature may exalt our intellectual character 
and genius may give a blazing name to our scrolls 
of glory, but Agriculture will render us a nation 
of that proudest name, under the whole heavens 
practical Christians. J.L. D. 

S ———__ 
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A Sap Burnt. The fine packet ship Newark 
owned by Messrs Scott & Laidlaw, with a full 
cargo of dry goods,bound to New Orleens,whence 
she was to have sailed this morning, was, at 11 
o’clock last night entirely destroyed by fire. The 
ship had been ready for sea several days, waiting 
for fair weather, and lay half way between the 
Battery and Jersey Shore. How the fire origina- 
ted isunknown. The first alarm was given by 
the steward, who saw the sinoke, instantly fol- 
lowed by the flames, issuing from the hold. The 
captain sprang from his berth, and had barely 
time to save a few clothes, and a chronometer— 
in five minutes from this time the fire had exten- 
ded throughout the ship. The crew were happi- 
ly saved by timely assistance ; several boats from 
the wharves, the Austrian frigates lying near her 
and other vessele in the stream being despatched 
to their rescue. It was several liours before she 
was entirely destroyed. There is nothing to be 
seen of hér now but her spars, sticking out of the 
water. ‘The value of the ship and cargo is esti- 
mated at over $100,000. It has been ascertained 
that there is insurance to the amount of $40,000 
ou the cargo, and $21,000 on the ship. Itis be- 
lieved that most of the cargo was insured. The 
spectacle was one of painful sublimity. When 
the cry of fire was given at the Battery, as the 
windows of the house fronting it were raised, 
strong gleams of light poured in from the ship, 
the deck of which was even then in a full blaze. 
Huge volumes of sinoke rose majestically towards 
the lowering sky, while the flames lighted up the 
bosom of the waters, and rendered the masts, 
spars and rigging of numerous vessels Vis- 
ible with various degrees of distinctness, for a 
wide space around. It was at first supposed to 
be one of the Austrian frigates ; and not a little 
apprehension was felt, lest the anticipated explo- 
sion should endanger the lives & property of those 
in the neighborhood. For two hours were we 
spectators of the sublime and terrific scene. The 
flames proceeded slowly ; but at half past 12, the 
mnasts and spars were in a blaze—the masts them- 
selves presenting the beautiful spectacle of huge 
coluinns of fire. The spars caught gradually ; 
and the rigging and the ropes as they were suc- 
cessively caught and sundered by the fire, vibra- 
ting to aod fro, presenting a scene of equal sub- 
limity and terror. Jt was indeed “a fire ship” 
not of the fervid imagination of a frenzied seaman 
but in all the splendor and awfulness of the real- 
ity. Great interest was added tothe burning ex- 
hibition by the boats which put off to the ship’s 
assistance, as they danced about upon the shining 
waves—the oars flashed in the reflection with 
great brilliancy at every stroke. ‘The fear was 
that lives had been sacrificed ; but we believe all 
hands succeeded in making their escape. We 
might enlarge on the sublimity of the scene with- 
out being able, however adequately, to describe 
it; but we have not room for another word. 
NM. Y Commercial of Friday. 
Warning against keeping bad company. Last 
Saturday evening, Mr Buckland, who is employ- 
ed in the U, States Armory at Springfield, Mass. 
became alarmed at the absence of a little son a- 
bout eleven years old, and made inquiry of a bey 
by the name of Elliot, with whom he knew his 
son to be in the habit of associating. Elliot said 
that when he last saw him he was on the road to 
Boston; but knew nothing more. On Sunday 
morning an uncle of young Buckland being out 
near the Boston road, saw Elliot with a spade in 
his hand and compelled him to go with him to 


ee 


had proceeded about two miles from town whey 
Mr Buckland saw a pistol lying by the side of the 
road. Ou this discovery Elliot refused to go any 
farther. Strong suspicions were excited, and 
search being made little Buckland was found un- 
der the stairs of an old hop house at no great dig- 
lance, covered up with leaves and almost dead. 
He was however, able to make the following 
statement: He and Elliot, he said bad agreed to 
run away to Boston,and started about noon. The 
went on out of the village, when they stopped to 
fire ata mark with a pistol which Elliot carried 
with him. Elliot required him to put up the mark 
and twice fired so soon that the ball whistled by 
him; ana being alarmed, he said he would go 
home, and started. But Elliot told him he would 
shoot him if he did, and treated him with great 
haughtiness and severity. One time Buckland 
fired the pistol, and it proved to have been so heav- 
ily loaded, that it flew back and wounded him in 
the face. Atlength Elliot having loaded the pistol 
threw something away into the bushes and order- 
ed Buckland to goand getit. He went,and when 
stooping down, Eiliot shot him, the ball passing 
through his body from the top of the left breast to 
the sinall of his back. He fell and cried to Elliot 
that he was killed, and begged him to help him 
home, that he might die with his parents. This 
Elliot said he would not do, but that when he was 
dead he intended to bury him in the gronnd. Af.- 
ter waiting some time, and finding he did not die 
Elliot weut away, and Buckland succeeded in 
crawling to the spot where he was found: and it 
being very cold covered himself with leaves as 
wellashe wasable. Elliot returned with a spade 
but it had become dark, and he was unable to find 
him. On Sunday morning he returned, and was 
seen as above stated. The night was severely 
cold, which, while it increased the suffering of 
the poor boy, staunched the flowing of the blood. 
He lingered until the 9th inst and died. ‘The ver- 
dict of the jury of inquest was that he came to 
his death by a pistol shot by Moses Ellior—but 
whether by accident or design, they are unable 
to say. Moses has been arrested. 


The parents of both boys are worthy people,and 
are deeply afflicted.—[N. Y. Journal of Comm. 





Pirates. Capt Bennett, of ship London Packet 
at New Bedford, spoke March 3, off Ascension 
Island the British ship Carlow, from W. coast of 
Africa, having on board 19 pirates. On the Afri- 
nam coast the Carlow boarded a suspicious armed 
vessel,abandoned, which blew up & killed one of 
her officers and wen. She is supposed to have 
been the vessel belonging to the pirates,who were 
taken on shore. She is also ascertained to have 
been the same which robbed the brig Mexicanof 
Salem some time since, of $25,000 in specie. The 
pirates were Portuguese and Spanish. 

A Gale and Flood. From thursday night last 
until yesterday, we had a continued gale from N. 
E. during which the rain fell almost incessantly 
sometimes in torrents, so that the country is com- 
pletely drenched. We do not recollect ever to 
have known so much water fall in the same length 
of time. The stage which left here on Sunday 
for Nerfolk, returned yesterday not being able to 
proceed in consequence of the bridges being car- 
ried away, and several persons who started south 
yesterday, did not get more than two miles, be- 
fore they found the road which crosses a swamp 
impassable from the immense quantity of water. 


Elizabeth City, N. C. Star, April 8. 





A Pedistrran. An Englishman arrived in our 
city on Monday evening from the South,who has 
attracted a good deal of notice. He has travelled 
on foot through all the countries of Europe, with- 
out any other known motive, than the gratifica- 
tion of his own curiosity. ‘The apparent insufli- 
ciency of this reason for so much fatigue has 
brought upon him the suspicions of official agents 
and caused him to be repeatedly arrested. He 's 
now examining our country as he has examined 
Europe. He is said to be a man of property an 
intelligence, though his appearance indicates net 
ther. His habiliments are mean, and all his bag- 
gage consists of a small bundle and a cage which 
contains the only companion of his travels—a !a- 








the spot where he had seen his nephew. They 








| vorite canary bird.—.V. Y. Journal of Commerce. 
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House Bexts. Communication. 1 wish through 


the medium of the Centinel and Palladium to no- | 


tice a teat and economical improvement made by 
Mr Currier, of this city, respecting bells for 
houses and hote's. Heretofore there have been 
separate bells for each apartment. These have 
been numbered to indicate the apartment where 
av attendent was wanted, In large establish- 
ments numerous bells are necessary, and these 
were costly, and sometimes not useful if the bell 
had ceased to sound before it was looked at. In 
the invention @ single bell is sufficent for the larg- 
est hotel. The wire from each apartment, while 
itrings this common bell, communicates motion 
to a suspended ball over an appropriate number 
aud its long contined vibrations give, without fail 
& without noise, the information that is desired. 
The expense is comparatively trifling.— Boston 
Centinel. 


The above mentioned ingenious and useful con- 
trivanee may be seen at the Boston Agricultural 
Warehouse, No. 52 North Market street. 








Fat Oxen. A pair of oxen fattened by Azariah 
Clapp, and butchered in Northampton, by E. C. 
Hunt a few days since, weighed 3059 lbs. meat, 
hide and tallow. The hide and tallow of each ox 
weighed 300 Ibs. The price was $6 per hundred 
or $183 54 cents. 


MARRIAGES. 


In Leeds, Mr Barnabus Howard to Miss Eunice Gould. 

In Readfield, Mr Nathan Bishop, of Fayette, to Miss Lois 
W. daughter of Rev. James Williams. 

In Milburn, Mr Joseph P. McRifles to Miss Sophia W. 
Smith. 


—— SS 


DEATHS. 


In Danville, widow Mary Stinchfield, aged 90, formerly 
of New Gloucester. 

In Augusta, Mrs. Isabel E. House, aged 28, wife of Mr 
Me'!zer House, of Brunswick. 

In Andover, Mass. Rev. Ebenezer Porter, D. D. Presi- 
dent of the Theological Seminary, aged 62. 

In Washington Citv, 15th inst. Hon. Littleton P. Den- 
nis, amember of the House of Representatives from Mary- 
land, after an illness of 6 days. 
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BRIGHTON MARKET—Mownpary, April 14. 
(Reported for the Boston Daily Advertiser & Patriot. 
At Market this day, 312 Beef Cattle, (30 unso!d ;) 26 

pairs Working Oxen ; 15 Cows and Calves ; 140 Shcep and 
$60 Swine. 

Prices. Beef Cattle. —Sales were not so good as they 
were last week ; would average about the same as they did 
two weeks since. We noticed quite a number taken at 
575, all very fine ; we quote prime at 5 25 a 5 50, good at 
5 a5 25, thin 4 50a 5. 
awe Oxzen—Sales were made at $45, 60, 75, and 


Cows and Calves—We noticed sales at $20, 23, 27, 29, 
80 and 35. 


Sheep.—Lots were sold at $4, one at 5, and a few very 
fine at 10. 

Swine—Several lots were taken at 5c for sows and 6 for 
barrows, and one at 5 1-4 and 61-4. Some large barrows 
were sold at 5c; 3 lots selected at 6c, at retail 6 for sows 
and 7 for barrows. 








Garden Seeds. 


A GREAT VARIETY. 
FOR SALE AT THIS OFFICE, 

Among which are the following :—Drum head Cabbage, 
Barly Dutch do., do. Battersea do., do. Wellington d¢do., 
do. Emperor do., do. Dwarf Salisbury do., Greeu Savoy, 
§c. Early blood turnip beet, Long blooded do, Freneh yel- 
low sugar do. Early Purple Brocoli do. Large Purple Cape 
do. Orange Carrot, Early Cauliflower, While Solid Cele- 
ty, Large green headed Lettuce, Tennis bali do. Red On- 
ton, White Portugal do. Turnip Radish, Salmon Radish, 
Karly short top Radish and other varieties, Large swelling 
Parsnips, Yellow Malta Turnip, red tep do, large Norfolk 
do, Yellow Aberdeen do. Early Washington Peas, Dwart 
Marrowfat Peas, Green German Peas (that do not run) 
oight’s tall Marrows, Lima Beans, White Cranberry do. 
slack do do, Early six wecks beans, and a great variety of 
other beans. Also a quantity of Yellow Locust seed and 
"ie Honey Locust for Hedges. Also the genuine White 
Ty Seed, price 50 cents per oz. and a large quantity 
°f Sink Worm Eoos—50 cents per thousand. 


Hogs in the Garden. 


pe SHOAT who cut down a yourg Horse Chestnut 
s Wo the premises of the subscriber last week, is inform- 











- A ‘§ caught there again, he will be delivered over to 
'e Hog Reaves in due form. 
April 24, 1834. 


E. HOLMES, 


| THE NEW-YORKER. 


BP TNDER this title, a new Literary Journal of the largest 
imperial size, was issued by the subscriber on Saturday 
the 22d of March. Its leading features are as follows : 

“THE New-YorRKER” is equal in size and execution 
to any of the literary weeklies of this city, and at the same 
afforded at a much lower rate than the cheapest of them. It 
will combine more completely than any of its immediate ri- 
vials the distinguishing characteristics of a literary journal 
with those of a regular and systematic chronicle of passing 
events. In short it is designed to commend itself as a gen- 
eral newspaper, alike acceptable to the lover of literature, 
the devoted of business, and the gleaner of intelligence. It 
will contain—I. Literature of the Day—embracing Re- 
views of New Publications, Original Tales, Essays, Poems, 
&c. with selections from the whole range of English and 
American periodical literature. 

Il. General Intelligence—comprising the current News 
of the Day, foreign and domestic, whether civil or political 
carefully avoiding, however, the least semblance of partisan 
bias in politics, and confined strictly to the}presentation of a 
general and impartial account of the movements of al! par- 
ties whatever, without discrimination and without the exhi- 
hition of personal preference. 

Should their jonrnal receive the approbation and support 
of the public, the undersigned pledge themselves to spare 
neither exertions nor expense to render its literary character 
and general interest at least equal to those of its contempo- 
ries ; and, whatever may be the measure of their encourage- 
ment, they confidently assert that it shall be excelled by a 
few in quantity of matter or in the variety and originality 


of its contents. 
Hi. GREELEY & CO. 

New York March 22, 1834. 

(ce"The New Yorker has n@ connection whatever with 
an ephemeral affair with the same title, which was publish- 
ed last season; but in order to free ‘ our good name’ from al! 
approbrium, we hereby agree te send our paper GRATOIT- 
OUSLY to all the patrons of that eoncern for which they have 
paid the publisher thereof. 

Office 114 Fulton Street. 


CONDITIONS. 


The New YorkKER 1s published every Saturday merning 
on a large imperial Sheet, containing twenty four wide and 
closely printed columes, and forwarded to its patrons wheth- 
er in city or country, at the rate of TWO DOLLARS per 
annum, payable in advance. When payment is delayed till 
the end of the second quarter, fifty cents wlll be added. 

Any person procuring us six subscribers in the country, 
and forwarding $10 free of postage, will be entitled to the 
remainder for his trouble, and in the same proportion for a 
larger number. Companies uniting in a remittance will be 
supplied on the same terms. 

Postmasters, Booksellers, and General Agents for the 
cireulation of periodicals are respectfully solicitec to interost 
themselves in our behalf, and are hereby assured that they 
shall in all cases receive the highest remuneration which 
the low price of our paper will enable us to give. 

{x>~ Editors of newspapers who will give this prospectus 
an insertion, and take the slight trouble of appointing a sui- 
table agent in their respective towns, shall positively receive 
the New Yorker for one year at least from its coinmence- 
ment. 

icy’ Subscriptions received at this Office. 


HiITCHCOCK’S PATENT 


CAST [IRON PLOUGHS 
8 SIZES. 


OOD’S, Wright’s, Ducher’s, Starbuck’s, Elliot’s §&c 
Plough Castings, for manufacturing and repair. 

Wrought Iron Ploughs. 
Wooden do. 
Cast Iron Flange and Mortiee Hubbs, of Ames’s, Ly- 
man’s, Thomas’s and Washburn Patterns, from 1 1-4 to $ 
inch box. 
Hubbs and Axles fitted up, do. do. do. 
Pipe Boxes and Axles, do. do. do. 
Pipe Boxes, Cart and Wagon do. from 1] to 6 inch. 
Axle Mould, Bar Drill and Sledge do. 
Carriage Steel Springs. 
Improved Tire Benders, Forge Backs and Swedge Bloeks, 
for Smiths’ use. 
Tue Irons with box and grates, for Smiths use, with An- 
thracite Coal. 
Moore’s, Lowell Foundry, and other cooking, parlor and 
common Stoves, for wood and eoal. 
Improved Hot Air Cylinder do. 

do Coal Tubs and Trucks. 

do Galling lrons for Wagons. 

do Cast Iron Pumps. 

do Sheves and Friction Rollers. 
Hollow Ware. 
Straw Cutters, Churns and Winnowing Machines. 
Paint Mills, Locke’s Patent Balances. 
Hollow or Tennoning Augurs. 
Springfield Wrenches. 
Ames’s Cast Stee! Back Strap and Common Shovels and 
Spades. 
Hay and Manure Forks, Cast Steel, Steel and Common 
Hoes. 
Rakes, Forks, Scythes, &c. 
For sale at No. 12, Commercial Street, Boston. 


PKOUTY & MEARS. 








April 15, 1884. ta&m. 














WU. T. Sociely. 


A Meeting of the Winthrop Union Temperance So- 
ciety will be held at the Masonic Hall, on Tuesday 
| evening, the 29th inst. at half past 7 o’clock. An Address 
| may be expected from the Rev. David Thurston. 
(> Ladies and gentlemen are respectfully invited te 
attend. 
Per order, 


April 24, 1834. 


Guardian's Sale. 


_ovomene to a license and authority from the Court 
of Probate, held in Augusta, within and for the Coun- 
ty of Kennebec, on the second Monday of April, in the year 
of our Lord eighteen hundred and thirty four, will be sold 
at private sale, on Monday the nineteenth day of May next, 
at ten of the clock in the forenoon, at the dwelling house of 
John G. W. Coolidge, Innhold, in said Winthrop, certain 
real estate of GEORGE ALBERT HAYWARD, minor child 
of Albert Hayward, late of Winthrop, in said County of 
Kennebec, deceased, situated in said Winthrop, and descr- 
bed as follows, to wit’ One piece bounded on the east by 
the Pond called Narrows’ Pond, on the north ay Issacher 
Snell’s land, on the west by a road leacing from said Snell’s 
house to Daniel Haywards, and on the south by land of Oren 
Sbaw ; being the Homestead farm of the said deceased.— 
Also one other piece situate in said Winthrop, bounded on 
the east by said road, and on the south by land of Dudley 
Todd, on the west by land of said Snell, and on the north by 
the County road and by land of said Snell. The aforesaid 
lands are subject to the said George’s Mother’s right of 
Dower therein, ‘Terms of sale will be made known at the 
time and place of sale. OREN SHAW, 
Winthrop, April 16, IS34 ; Guardian. 


C. L. Tuomas, Sec’y. 








GARDEN, FIELD & FLOWER SEEDS. 


ILLIAM MANN would respectfully give notice to 
the citizens of Bangor and the public, that he has 
just received from the well known Seed Establishment, Bos- 
ton, a prime assortment of prime and rare SEEDS, war- 
ranted to be of the growth of 1833, and raised by careful 
and experienced growers. 

Subscriptions and payments received for the New England 
Farmer and Horticultural Journal, published in Boston, and 
for the Maine Farmer and Journal of the Uselul Arts, pub- 
lished in Winthrap, Me. 

Orders received and forwarded for Fruit Trees, Vines, 
Ornamental Shrubs and Plants from Massachusetts and N. 
York Nurseries, at the catalogue prices, which may be seen 
by applying as above.— Agricultural Impliments and books 
on Orcharding, Gardening, management of bees, cultivation 
of Silk, &c. furnished at short notice. 

W. M. having had several years experience in the above 
business, and having been liberally patronized in Kennebec, 
he flatters himself that he shali make such an establishment 
as is needed in this city worthy of public patronage. 

Catalogues of the variety of seeds obtained may be seen 
by applying at Lis store. Bangor, April 5. 





LIST OF LETTERS 
Remaining in the Post Office at F¥’ayne, March 31, 1834 
Doct. Thomas Brigham, Lemuel Bartlett, Gilman Bus— 
well, John Dexter, Levi Jennings, Jeremiah Dummer Jr, 
Lorinday Norris, Benjamin Norris, William Raymond, Ea- 
mund Philips, Jabez Gould, Cornfort Smith, knock Swift. 
HENRY W. OWEN, Post Master. 


ADLE’S PATENT IMPROVED | 
TOOTS ELEY. 








data is hereby given to the public by the Subscriber 


that he has invented an Improved Tooth Key,and hav- | 
ing obtained Letters Patent therefor, that he now offers for 
sale at his house in East Winthrop the instrument ready 


made, or ** the right and liberty of making, constructing, us- 
ing and vending to others to be used, Lis Improved Tooth 
Key for the term of fourteen years from the 30th day of 
July last 

He confidently believes that his Tooth Key combines more 
advantages than any other now in use, and this fact he is 
prepared to prove by the testimony of many of the most em)- 
nent Surgeons and Physicians in the State,and by numerous 
individuals of the highest respectability for whom he has ex- 
tracted teeth which could not be taken by the most skiliul 
hand with the old-fashioned Keys. He respectfully invites 
Surgeons, Physicians and the public generally to call amd 
examine his Improved Key; for he does not doubt, that, 
when the public are acquainted with its value, it will super- 


sede all others now in use. ‘ 
CORNELIUS ADLE. 
East Winthrop, March 22, 1334. 


FLOUGHS. ° 
TO THE FARMING COMMUNITY. 


ITCHCOCK’S Patent Cast Iron Ploughs, for sale at 
the manufacturers prices, by Wm. R. PRESCOTT, 
near the foot of Winthrop Street, Hallowell. 

These Ploughs are recommended with the fullest confi- 








dence as being superior to any other plough now in use. 
April 16, 1534. 6wi4 


























































































































































MAINE FARMER 














POETRY. 
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THE COMPARISON. 
While Flora, in spring-time, arrays her in flowers, 
And sunbeams and raindrops lie bright on her bowers, 
Come, range for a moment, Eliza! with me, 
And I'll shew, in her garden, an image of thee. 











* It us I”’—says the lily, just wash’d in the dew ;— 

** It ls 1” —says the rosebud, fresh opening te view ;— 
And the tulip and dahlia and hyacinth cry, 

With the violet and pink—* It is I—it is 1.” 


Come hither, Eliza! and heed not their cries ;— 
Thy charms are confined not to elegant dyes ;— 
The flower-tints of summer but glow for a day, 
Then silently vanish forever away. 


See, here in the shade of this jessamine bower, 

Late wash'd in the rainbow-lit tears of the shower, 
Thine image :—as they who but know thee must grant, 
With its full soul of feeling—the sensitive plant ! 


Then heed not—dear lady ! the tears that must flow, 

A few fleeting years, in this valley of wo :— 

But look to Moriah, the mount in the sky, 

Where mercy shall wipe every tear from thine eye. 
MYKatos. 





From the Detroit Courier. 
NEW ENGLAND. 


The hills of New England— 
How proudly they rise, 

In the wildness of grandeur 
To blend with the skies ! 
With their far azure outline, 
And tall ancient trees ;— 
New England, my country, 
I love thee jor these ! 


The vales of New England 
That cradle her streams ; 
That smile in their greenness 
Like land in our dreams; 

All sunny with pleasure, 
Embosomed in ease,— 
New England, my country, 
I love thee for these ! 


The woods of New England—- 
Still verdant and high, 
Though rocked by the tempests 
Of ages gone by, 
Romance dims their arches 
And speaks in the breeze,-—- 
New England, my country, 
I love thee for these ! 


The streams of New England, 
That roar as they go ; 
Or seem in their stillness 
But dreaming to flow : 
O bright gilds the sunbeam 
Their march to the seas,— 
New England, my country, 
1 love thee for these ! 


The homes of New England, 
Free, fortuned and fair ; 
O many a heart treasures 
Its seraphim there! 
E’en more than thy mountains 
Or streamlets, they please,— 
New England, my country, 
I love thee for these ! 


Gop shield thee, New England, 
Dear land of my birth! 

And thy children that wander 
Afar o’er the earth ; 

Thou’rt my country, wherever 
My lot shall be cast,-~ 

Take thou to thy bosom 














My ashes, at last! Cc. 
Williams College, Feb. 5, 1834. 
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(Translated from the German by M. Mattson. ] 
DOMESTIC HAPPINESS. 

Without mutual respect there can be but 
little domestic happiness. Many newly 
married couples lavish their affections up- 
on each other for a few weeks and then 
give way to disputes and quarrels. As 
they advance in their matrimonial exis- 
tence, they become more negligent in their 
conduct ; those little attentions by which 
they before rendered each other agreeable, 
are forgotten and despised ; less attention 
is paid to their exterior ; they grow more 
indifferent, and care but little whether 
they please or offend. Finally, rudeness 
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will extinguish the last spark of respect, they |at the idea of being queen of the nightly plan- 


will contend about trifles ; unusual obedi- 
ence ; and seek, if possible, to revenge every 
trifling wrong. You must govern your chil- 
dren and servants with proper respect and dig- 
nity. Let every censure, every command, ev- 
ery denial of their requests be given without 
too much authority. If they have been guilty 
of error, do not reprove them before others ; 
but show them their own unworthiness in pri- 
vate. They will love you for your delicacy ; 
they will obey your commands with more cheer- 
fulness, and their happiness will not be embit- 
tered by the ridicule of their companions, 
Wouldst thou behold domestic misery? thou 
wilt find it in families where there is no disci- 
pline—where parents publicly expose the faults 
of their children—where brothers and sisters 
are permitted to quarrel and inflict blows with 
impunity—where a discontented wife is always 
abusing her servants. ‘Those, indeed, are the 
abodes of misery. He who would receive 
respect must show it to others. It is not our 
rank in society, but rather our exemplary vir- 
tue that must awaken the respect of others. 
Where there is suspicion and distrust there 
can be no domestic peace. If we confide in 
the honesty of a person, he is led to respect 
himself, and, therefore, would not willingly 
lessen our good opinion of him. 

The husband and wife, who have entered 
into so sacred an alliance, should never make 
use of any little artifice or untruth, however 
innocent, to deceive each other. Let there be 
nothing concealed one from the other: then 
your minds cannot be poisoned by unhallowed 
suspicion or jealousy, which if once kindled, 
burns with all the raging and unquenchable 
fires of hell.—— Do not lessen the confidence 
that your children may repose in you. Let 
them not conceal from you their faults. Do 
not make them deceitful by your severity. In 
whom shall they confide, if their hearts must 
be locked in the presence of their parents! If 
they hide from you their faults, it is because 
they have no reliance upon your affections. 

Let there be an earnest desire to keep up a 
mutual confidence between husband and wife, 
parents and children, brothers and sisters, mas- 
ters and servants. Respect the present good 
qualities of the latter, and never accuse them 
of any former error, This would be an end to 
their respect and esteem, Never encourage a 
disposition to recall past offences among your 
children and servants. It should be a regu- 
lation of every house that its economy or do- 
mestic concerns should not be publicly expos- 
ed by its inmates. None—not even the near- 
est relation—should share in such secrets. It 
is destructive of all peace and happiness. Our 
home is a sanctuary too sacred to be invaded. 
Idle curiosity should not be admitted that it 
may go into the streets and highways, to un- 
bosom our secrets to the gaping crowd, 

Our children and servants ought not to make 
known the most trifling incident that occurs 
in the house. Not that there is always dan- 
ger to be apprehended ; but thev should be 
accustomed to a proper degree of silence. Be 
careful to banish all tale-bearers, tattlers and 
slanderers, from your presence! If you would 
have your own secrets respected, then respect 
those of others. Do not inquire too eagerly 
after the affairs of your neighbors ; particular- 
ly if they do not concern you. 

A Preasant Eveninc.—Who does not like 
a pleasant evening ? What anticipations can 
he more agreeable than those which steal up- 











evening the broad and majestic moon, elevated 


on the mind, while viewing in the stillness of 


ets, and while the innumerable number of 
twinkling stars are moving at an immense dis. 
tance as the suns and moons of other worlds? 
And who, | will repeat can look upon a scene 
so awlul and yet so grand, and say in his heart 
there is no God ? 








Farm for Sale. 


HE subscriber being advanced in years, and of feeble 

health, offers for sale his FARM in Winthrop, situa. 
ted on the post road half a mile west of the village, contain. 
ing 60 acres of land not inferior in quality to any tt the yi. 
cinity, together with a wood lot of about 20 acres at a con. 
venient distance. Said Farm fronts about 100 rods on the 
pond or lake directly below the factory, the side and head 
lines being about the same length, well watered—the pas. 
tures by a never failing pond, the barn by am aqueduct and 
a good well of water at the corner of the heuse—produces 
about 40 tons of hay annually, with pasturing sufficient for 
from 12 to 15 head of cattle, and capable of great improve. 
ment, with a good orchard—two dwelling houses—two barus 
and other out buildings. Also one mile west of the above 
named, about ten acres of land—mowing and pasturing— 
with a good house and some other buildings, and a good 
orchard, being the late residence of Elnathan Swift. Also 
in Readfield, near the factory, a lot of about 4 acres under 
high cultivation, with a good orchard, house and barn, a 
good well of water with a pump and aqueduct, §c. All or 
either of which may be had of the subscriber for a fair price, 
and payments made favorable to the purchaser. 


JAMES CURTIS. 
Winthrop, April 3, 1834. 


FRUIT TREES. 


ORNAMENTAL Trees, Roses, Frow- 
ERING Piants, &c. Nursery or Wu. 
Kenrick in Newton, 54 miles from 
Boston, by the City Mills. 
FRANKLIN GLAZIER, Hallowell, yp 
DAVID STANLEY, Winthrop, — 
This Nursery now comprises a rare and extraordinary 
collection of fruit trees, Trees and Shrubs of Ornament, Ro- 
ces, §c. and covers the most of 18 acres. Of new celebra- 
ted Pears alone, 150 kinds, a part of which, having already 
been proved in our climate, are specially recommended.— 
Of Apples 200 kinds—Peaches 115 kinds—Cherries 65 
kinds—Plums, Nectarines, Almonds, Apricots, Quinces, 
Grape Vines, Currants, Raspberries, Goosberries, Straw- 
berries, Figs, &c. &c.——selections from the best varieties 
known—a collection in unequal proportions of 800 varietues 
of fruit. 

White mulberries for silk worms. Also the Morus 
Mu cticav.wis or New Chinese Mulberry, a beautiful trua 
tree, so superior to silk worms to all others. 

Of ROSES. A superb collection of from 300 to 400 har- 
dy and China varieties ; selections from numerous importa- 
tions, and first rate sources. Horse Chesnuts as hardy ts 
oaks——Weeping Witlows, Catalpas, Mountain Ash, Silver 
Firs, Venetian Sumach, Altheas, Honeysuckles, ‘Azaleas, 
§c. &c.—in all, of Ornamental trees, and shrubs, 650 var- 
eties. Of Herbaceous flowering plants, a choice selectioa 
of 280 varieties, including the Peonies, Moutan and Pa- 
paveracea-—and 24 other kinds—and 83 splendid varieties 
of double Dahlias. 

Trees, &c. delivered in Boston free of charge for travs- 
portation, and suitably packed, and from thence when os- 
dered duly forwarded, by land or sea. 

March 20, 1834. 


PARLEW’S MAGAZINE. 


This work is published exery other Saturday by Li!!y, 
Wait & Co. Boston. Each number contains 16 pages im- 
perial 16 mo., embellished with spirited engravings repre, 
senting birds, beasts, cities, mountains, and other interes: 
ing objects, in Natural History or Geography. 

The plan of the work has been every where highly ap- 
proved and admired, and it circulates throughout every 
State in the Union. 

Price 1 dollar a year—six copies for 5 dollars—Sold s!s 
in quarterly parts, for use of schools and families, at 25 ls. 
each, or twenty five copies for 5 doliars. 

In all cases payment in advance. Sent by mail to or‘. 


LILLY. WAIT & Co. aso puBLisH THE 
PEOPLE’S MAGAZINE. 


This interesting publication comes out twice a month % 
one dollar a year. It contains a large mass of information, 
and is designed as an amusing and instructive miscellany 
for families. Every number is illustrated with beautifui e%- 
gravings—and it is among the cheapest as well as imost 
teresting periodicals in the United States. tes 

Price 1 dollar a year—six copies for 5 dollars—Svld & 
in quarterly parts, for use of schools and families, at 25 cl 
each, or twenty five copies for 5 dollars. 

In all cases payment in advance. Sent by mail to order. 

ae 
ANTED TO HIRE, a good steady and faith 
Maa, well acquaiated with a , 
Enquire of ELIJAH WOOD. 


























far over the Atlantic waters, seemingly smiling 





Feb’y 28, 1831. 
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